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tendency to corruption of the religious consciousness which has 
just been described. If the philosopher's attitude is that, not 
of the idle sceptic, but of the earnest critic, he must bring into 
the light of clear thought the impassioned message of the great 
religious seers; and there is no reason to believe that, in his 
case, that message will necessarily be obscured ; on the contrary, 
it may gain an unmistakable significance, by his active partici- 
pation in the philanthropic labors in which the churches mani- 
fest the vigor of their spiritual life. 

J. Clark Murray. 

McGill University, Montreal. 



BYRON VERSUS SPENSER. 

Byron told Shelley that he could see nothing in Spenser; 
and he was probably sincere when he used this emphasis of 
negation ; for though exaggeration both in feeling and ironical 
expression was characteristic of him, we need not suspect it in 
this particular case. Ideals, aims, methods, views of art and 
life, were so contrasted in Byron and in Spenser, that had they 
been contemporaries, a mutual indifference would have been 
certain to exist. As a subject of literary criticism, the con- 
trasted aims and methods of these two poets are extremely 
interesting; and among the many inquiries they suggest may 
be noticed : what relation morality has to art ? — how much of 
action, energy, passion, is present in each form of it? — how, 
finally, the older poetry triumphs — what special treasures of 
thought, feeling, and language it enshrines ; and what triumphs 
and treasures of its own the later poetry contains? It is of 
course quite impossible to follow out these differing contrasts 
and relations of the old and the new poetry in the space of an 
article; but, granting that Spenser stands on a height inac- 
cessible to many readers who often read and appreciate Byron, 
the inducement has proved overmastering for the present 
writer to attempt a two-fold appreciation which will perhaps 
be instructive if not expansive to taste and judgment. 
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Mr. Devey in his excellent "Estimates of the English Poets," 
speaking of Byron, points out "his dashing vigor, the inten- 
sity of force arising from his concentrated earnestness, — his 
absolute freedom from the fetters of prejudice." These few 
phrases perhaps summarize the whole of Byron's power and 
excellence — whether it be the swift vehemence of his Tales, 
the picturesqueness and brilliant reflectiveness of "Childe 
Harold," the declamatory strength of his dramas, or the com- 
bination of all these qualities together with keen satire in "Don 
Juan." With Byron the audacity and energy of youth was 
joined to the intellect of manhood and produced poetry such 
as had never been known to English literature — not by any 
means the highest and best poetry hitherto known, but the most 
effective, unmistakable, and accordingly popular poetry hith- 
erto known. In reality, such vigor and passionate directness 
of poetic invention bring with them limitation of power and 
restricted rule in the kingdom of art. Little thought his lord- 
ship's eager admirers and imitators in the early decades of the 
last century that by studying and emulating his force of ex- 
pression and varied originality of ideas they were fatally dim- 
ming and restraining their poetic taste and judgment. Byron 
is indeed inimitable; and with all the vogue he created, with 
all the devotion he inspired in the young and the emotional, 
no inheritor of his brilliant and effective powers has appeared ; 
but brilliancy and effectiveness in poetic expression and in- 
vention, however fascinating and inspiring to most minds, 
never fail to restrict the free flight of imagination and to give 
a material aim to the mind's ideal faculty. So that, though 
no reader can withhold astonished admiration at the "grand 
bursts of reflection," the acute psychological analysis and the 
able historic summaries which diversify the passion and poetry 
of "Childe Harold," or at the witty satire and observant fac- 
ulty which interweave themselves with the poetry and passion 
of "Don Juan," yet every reader who has studied the older 
poetry (native or classical) to any purpose must realize that 
the whole of this added acute reflection and intensely intel- 
lectual element is, so far as pure poetry is concerned, mere 
padding. It is only so acceptable and popular, together with 
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the accompanying poetry, because comparatively few people 
care for poetry pure and simple. Nor will it surprise those 
whose taste and appreciation have enabled them to follow the 
flights of great poets, to learn that this alternating poetry and 
fine declamation of Byrons' had in reality, with all its apparent 
verve and supremacy, less inspiration and weaker afflatus, need- 
ing every aid from early enthusiasm and from intoxicants. 

Speaking of Byron's limitations, Mr. Devey notices his 
blighting cynicism which prevented any deep sympathy with 
others and greatly marred his success as a dramatist, — his igno- 
rance and ignoring of the world of quiet human nature by the 
loss of which he shut himself out from the domestic affections 
and social interests — his making his home in the heart of the 
unquiet passions which destroyed harmony between the facul- 
ties of the soul and prevented the recognition of myriad sym- 
pathies that reveal a spiritual presence and essence in the 
material Universe. All this is quite true, and such self-ex- 
clusion from the large world of Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
implies serious deduction from the value of Byron's work. A 
poet with little sympathy for others, no charity, in whom re- 
ligious and moral feeling towards domestic and social environ- 
ment does not exist, so narrows his sphere that great and 
genial poetry is impossible to him. At the same time, if great 
poetry is denied him, powerful poetry is in his reach, should, 
as with Byron, high poetical endowment be his. Not only does 
Lord Byron gain strength of conception by the unity which 
his vigorous personality afforded, but the force and energy 
of evil in our world — its daring and unscrupulousness — its 
close affinity to the active qualities of our nature, if not its pre- 
ponderance in most natures — its varied interest and creditable 
association with manliness and courage in the full-blooded type 
of men — all these advantages, so to speak, which evil has over 
good, make its choice as a constantly recurring subject and 
an inspiration for poetry a distinct source of power. Nor is 
this the whole account of Byrons' powerful poetry. Direct- 
ness, owing to the unity of a vigorous personality, allowed 
haughty precedence over all others, and full representation 
given to pervading and energetic evil will account for his sup- 
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remacy in the delineation of passion, but Byron is equally 
powerful in the region of abstract thought and contemplative 
grandeur. On the evidence of such power, Mr. Devey calls 
him a great representative poet. "No meditative poem," he 
says, "deriving its topics from an objective source, ever accom- 
plished half so much as 'Childe Harold.' The hero is brought 
into contact with every scene which suggests the most stirring 
events of the antique and modern world and the cast of his 
thoughts imparts dignity even to the ennobling associations 
he recalls. . . . The Fourth Canto is an unapproached 
marvel for abstract grandeur," etc. This is so; for Byron, 
with all his restless energy, and though he made his home in 
the heart of the unquiet passions, could at will command a 
peace while he dwelt meditatively with creative imagination 
on some great object or collective object (it is significant that 
he always required some outward and actual object to work 
upon), and while never losing sight of it, illumined and tran- 
scended it with noble thought and feeling. He knew of this 
power in himself and cherished it. The following stanza may 
be called the articles of his poetic faith : — 

"The beings of the mind are not of clay, 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter day 
And more beloved existence : That which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, 
First exiles then replaces what we hate, 
Watering the heart whose earlier flowers have died 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void." 

This is the grand burst of reflection with which Byron varies 
his description of Venice. It expresses a law of the mind and 
the faith of his mind, as well as indicating his conceptual power. 
Yet with all its transcending force, its easy adequacy, its rep- 
resentative variety coming home to every intelligent mind, this 
highest range of Byron's genius cannot be identified with great 
poetry, but only with powerful poetry. The force, the beauty, 
the energy, the variety, the unity of conception belong to 
Byron's nature alone and not to universal human nature of 
which his is a part. His love of outward beauty, of the splen- 
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dors and grandeurs of outward forms, of physical beauty in 
man and much more in woman, is at once perceived to be 
shallow and untrue when it is clear that moral and spiritual 
beauty are completely ignored; his ardor and vividness and 
resource of expression, so delightfully clear, direct, and suf- 
ficing, are seen to be artificial and arbitrary almost to madness 
when the underlying and recurring motives are obviously, not 
enthusiasm, admiration, or love, but the most inveterate pride 
varied by intense scorn. The power of such conceptions of 
adored beauty in the outward forms of nature and of man, 
together with such eloquent, resourceful expression, certainly 
remains, but, as compared in its effect on our mind with that 
of truly great poetry, there is in Byron's creations only relative 
truth and limited appeal. Let us do him full justice by affirm- 
ing that no poet equals him in the animated, brilliant, sincere 
delineation of outward beauty, grand circumstance, and dig- 
nified associations, all deepened and harmonized by rapid ab- 
straction and a facility of pointed, unsuperfluous reflection 
never before so happily and effectively allied to color of image 
and glow of feeling. If the deep harmony and universal appeal 
of great poetry depended upon such ready and felicitous intel- 
lectual power, Byron would be the greatest of poets. But 
great poetry is of much more simple appeal ; and this ubiquit- 
ous, coruscating reflection of Byron's is, so far as it is con- 
cerned, misleading and superfluous. It is, however, with the 
majority of readers, a most acceptable and agreeable interrup- 
tion to pure poetry; and they cannot long endure the absence 
of any such relief in reading Spenser. Indeed the representa- 
tive power which this grand reflection of Byron's confers has 
induced so good a critic as Mr. Devey to state decidedly that 
in his opinion Byron is to be placed above Spenser. 

Spenser is certainly so great a contrast to Byron on this 
important point and many others that there are excellent rea- 
sons for setting the two together as the subject of this article. 
And having said so much already of Byron we will now pass 
on to speak of Spenser. 

In Spenser, religious and moral principles, activities, pre- 
cepts and sayings take an important place and constantly assert 
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themselves both in the design and the execution of his great 
poem. All the Cantos of the "Fairy Queen" are marshalled 
under books bearing such titles as, "The Legend of the Knight 
of the Red Crosse, or of Holiness" "The Legend of Sir Guyon, 
or of Temperance" "The Legend of Britomartis, or of Chast- 
ity" and so on. The characters or actors of the poem, their 
doings, adventures, and speeches, support these serious themes ; 
the narrative of the poet always gives them place and em- 
phasis. Spenser's beautiful proverbs, as we may call them, 
such as "Entire affection hateth nicer hands," "The noblest 
mind the best contentment has" are so many weighty and pithy 
comments of the same seriously moral kind. Nor do knightly 
principles and chivalrous sentiments, though of course very 
fully and frequently represented in Spenser, take the place of 
moral precept or become identified with morality and religion 
as there is no doubt they often do in Tennyson's "Idylls of 
the King." Spenser's knights are above all Christian knights 
and his Ladies Christian ladies who subordinate chivalry and 
its laws to Christianity and Christian morals ; their poet, too, is 
above everything a Christian poet, who, with all his digression 
and episode never loses sight of his poem's elevated plan or 
fails to add divine graces to its worthier personages and to the 
speeches he puts in their mouths. 

Thus the whole design and execution of Spenser's poetry 
show a marked contrast to the design and execution of 
Byron's poetry; he chose, as we observed, evil as a constantly 
recurring subject and an inspiration for his poems ; and there 
can be no doubt that his work gains by that choice an energy 
and a general power of appeal to average men and women 
which is not to be found in Spenser. But (except in one 
direction to be presently mentioned), with so much advantage, 
all further gain ceases; and a serious deficiency reveals itself. 
Spenser by his choice of morality and religion as a subject 
and an inspiration has obtained ideal and imaginative results 
which, so far as poetry is concerned, infinitely outweigh the 
value of passion and energy; moral beauty in Spenser much 
enhances physical beauty; spiritual elevation greatly deepens 
and expands heroic action and character, while the broader 
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intellectual conception is more truly representative than that 
of Byron's with its ubiquitous reflection. Not all the modern 
poet's power of rapidly expanded abstraction, earnestness of 
will rather than feeling, and forcible diction can raise his sub- 
jects to the poetical level of the older poet's work; they are 
seen to be intellectual and individual rather than human com- 
positions. Spenser's feeling is rich, grandly simple, varied, 
continuous; there is no apparent effort, no personal will 
put forth, the range of his imagination is absolutely free and 
self-sufficing; his thought and his fine diction are not allowed 
to interrupt this continuity of feeling, or to check this freedom 
of imagination by drawing attention to detail and bare or 
single inference. This has been objected to by some critics, 
who find Spenser too fluent, unrestrained, and indefinite; but 
any one who reads him carefully will find that there is wonder- 
ful pertinence and harmony in thought, feeling, image, and 
fancy, — that if the thought is subordinated and never much 
abstracted, it is, nevertheless, exerting its restraining and con- 
nective power with excellent effect, while the diction, though 
never sought for itself or prominent, renders Spenser the most 
felicitous of all poets in expression. But in Byron's alternate 
reflection and observation, brilliant as both are, we find nothing 
of this continuous yet beautifully harmonious and consistent 
flight of poetic invention. And his imaginative inferiority 
seems to spring from his rejection of moral and spiritual truth ; 
in foregoing the inspiration of what is deepest and most in- 
fluential over man's heart and intellect, he has lost the aid and 
guidance of the associated and mutually helpful faculties ; he 
has left himself, therefore, only the chance and disconnected 
suggestions of the commoner mind and its worldly experience. 
All Byron's poetry will be found of detached, fitful character, 
bearing on it the stamp of a hasty, distracted mind, inartistic, 
alike in design and execution. It is true, however, that in 
parts and in disconnection he showed striking genius and 
power ; this is especially the case where the sublime in nature, 
with all its lawlessness and confused violence, defiant of man 
and of man's thoughts and moral law, called forth the sympathy 
of his own lawless and defiant spirit. No poet has equalled 
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him in the delineation of vast destructive forces, of Alpine 
terrors and desolations, of oceanic and tempestuous violence: 
the similar rage and destruction of battle and shipwreck found 
in him an eloquent and delighted narrator. The misanthropy 
shown in his famous verses on the storm in the Alps and on 
the ocean, and his hearty thorough-going sympathy with forces 
that, unchecked, would put an end to society and the whole race 
of men, has been overlooked on account of the sublime poetry. 
In Don Juan, the much admired shipwreck and battle pieces 
are in reality still more corosive and inhuman because they are 
harmoniously set in the midst of immoral event and scoffing 
comment subversive of all social order. Byron was not only 
against society in the England of his day, but, like Timon, he 
would have arrayed and set to work every destructive force 
in the physical and moral world against all society. It is true, 
indeed, that he held fast to his own ideal — the individual 
energy and constructive thought of his own mind and to a 
true if vague conception of liberty; so that, amid all the 
parade of destructive force and scoffing license of Don Juan, 
the result is not barren negation and anarchy; but the spirits 
of discord and destruction there aroused would have been 
sufficient had they become operative to sweep away all society. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its almost insane rejection of moral 
rule and civil order, critics are probably right in saying that 
Don Juan is Byron's masterpiece, for in no other poem of 
his are the terrible and chaotic forces of nature in their sub- 
limity alternated so energetically and consistently with the 
corresponding fury and wide-spread warring of evil principle 
and practice in the moral world. Furthermore, the knowledge 
of the world it displays, its Mephistophelian wit and shrewd- 
ness, its amazing variety, and its supple, easy movement of 
thought, as well as its direct English style, have received de- 
served praise and recognition. 

But this power of delineating the sublime and the lawless 
in nature and man— this tremendous egotism which could 
deliberately conceive the ruin of the outer and of the social 
world while the idea of his own individual thought and liberty 
were preserved — was dearly bought, so far as poetry is con- 
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cerned (if indeed it did not indicate a most anti-poetic coldness 
of heart) by the sacrifice of the beauty and order of a world 
in harmony with the moral beauty and order of man. From 
an aesthetic or poetical point of view, nine-tenths of his master- 
piece are disgusting and contemptible rubbish; — these nine- 
tenths, say his partial critics, were not meant to be poetry, no ; 
but the point is that by no exertion of power could Lord Byron 
have made them poetry. The unflagging flight of Spenser is 
only possible when moral and spiritual truths are always 
present and often triumphant, where the external grandeur 
and beauty of nature are not placed either in contemptuous 
rivalry or in destructive conflict with man's life — as is always 
the case in Byron — but aid, illustrate, and accompany as 
friends his thought and deed, enabling the poet who responds to 
them to attain a richer yet deeper harmony of thought and 
expression; for neither is it so necessary to generalize by 
reflection where such genial, human, outward illustration is 
available; thus conception is richer; nor is the accompaniment 
of poetic diction at all intrusive where the thought is so elo- 
quent and discursive; thus conception is deeper; in short, 
the mind's different faculties are mutually helpful with a bal- 
anced strength and an energy such as they never can have 
where moral and religious principle and influence are denied 
and suppressed. In conclusion, we propose to take some of 
the finest passages in Byron and in Spenser for comparison in 
order to bring out their poetic value in accordance with the 
views set forth in this article. 

"But thou exulting and abounding river 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict— then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters were to know 
Earth paved like Heaven. . . . 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career— 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit's bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom's champion, one of those 
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The few in number, who have not o'er-stept 

The charter to chastise which she bestows 

On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept 

The whiteness of his soul and thus men o'er him wept.'' 

In these two stanzas we have very fine examples of Byron's 
treatment of inanimate beauty and of the beauty of character. 
It will be seen that though outward charm and outward rela- 
tionship are eloquently conveyed with such adequacy of ex- 
pression and choice, direct diction that they are very 
impressive; yet the heights of the ideal are not attained. 

"Above me are the Alps 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow 
All that expands the spirit yet appals 
Gather around these summits. . . . 

Clear placid Leman, thy contrasted lake 

With the wild world I dwell in is a thing 

Which warns me with its stillness to forsake 

Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 

Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 

Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 

That I with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear 

Mellowed and mingling yet distinctly seen 

Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 

Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more." 

The first of these shows Byron's mastery of the sublime 
where a powerful effect is gained without the aid of moral or 
spiritual principle and in defiance of both; the second and 
third stanzas show again his power of depicting the outwardly 
beautiful of Earths' loveliest scenes and at the summer season's 
loveliest hour ; the details are of the choicest and the diction 
fine and clear. 
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"The moon is up, and yet it is not night; 
Sunset divides the sky with her, a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds but of all colors seems to be — 
Melted in one vast Iris of the West — 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity; 
While on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air, an island of the blest. 

"But thou Clitumnus, in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks, whereon the milk white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters. 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughters. 

And on thy happy shore a temple still 

Of small and delicate proportion keeps 

Its memory of thee, beneath it sweeps 

Thy current's calmness ; oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scattered water lily sails 

Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales." 

These are glorious descriptions with choice examples demon- 
strating Byron's sensitiveness to external beauty which his 
intellect enhances so that they never cloy with sweetness nor 
become tedious with repetition. 

"The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 
The Scipio's tomb contains no ashes now 
The very Sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers; dost thou flow 
Old Tiber thro' a marble wilderness, 
Rise with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. . . . 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart and that was far away 
He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
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There was their Dacian mother — he their sire 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday; 
All this rushed with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ; Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire." 

These two stanzas represent Byron's power of calling up the 
pathetic; the ruin of the city, the death of the gladiator are 
alike hopeless and desperate and the darkest colors are not 
spared; passion energises but does not mitigate the despair; 
and the reckless invocations to yet further destruction which 
end each stanza — Tiber rising — the Goths arising, in pique 
or in vengeance, is characteristic of Byron's artistic limitation : 
the facts narrated — the death described, remain merely pict- 
orial and the pathos remains superficial for want of moral and 
spiritual suggestions that would have deepened and humanized 
both. 

"Tis sweet to hear 
At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of Adria's gondolier 
By distance mellowed, o'er the waters sweep ; 
Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 
Tis sweet to listen as the night winds creep 
From leaf to leaf ; tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow based on ocean span the sky. 

'Tis sweet to hear the honest watch-dogs bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. 

Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 

Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark, 

Or lull'd by falling waters. Sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds. 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words. . . . 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell ; 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave — 

Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful veil 

As eager to anticipate their grave: 

And the sea yawn'd around her like a hell, 

And down she suck'd with her the whirling wave, 

Like one who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hushed. 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
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Of billows; but at intervals there gush'd, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony." 

These four stanzas from Don Juan, so contrasted in the 
peaceful beauty of the first two and the sublime terror and 
awful circumstance of the last two, must conclude our extracts 
from Byron. They are as fine as outward object and action, 
admirably selected and conveyed in passionately direct, choice 
diction, can make them; but the final grace and power of the 
larger, more ennobling moral and spiritual conception is denied 
them. For this imaginative, rather than objective, beauty, and 
powerful, expansive human conception, rather than inhuman 
sublime effect on the mind, we must look to Spenser: — 

"It was a chosen spot of fertile land, 
Amongst wide waves set, like a little nest, 
As if it had by Nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the rest, 
And laid forth for ensample of the best ; 
No dainty flower or herb that grows on ground, 
No arborett with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweet, but there it might be found 
To bud out fair and throw her sweet smells all around. 

No tree whose branches did not bravely spring; 
No branch whereon a fine bird did not sit; 
No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song but did contain a lovely ditt. 
Trees, branches, birds and songs were framed fit 
For to allure frail mind to careless ease. . . . 

Into that forest far they thence him led, 

Where was their dwelling, in a pleasant glade 

With mountains round about environed 

And mighty woods which did the valley shade; 

And like a stately theatre it made, 

Spreading itself into a spacious plain; 

And in the midst a little river played 

Amongst the pumy stones which seemed to plain 

With gentle murmur that his course they did restrain. . . . 

As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas, 

Whom raging winds threat'ning to make the prey 

Of the rough rocks do diversely disease, 

Meets two contrary billows by the way, 

That her on either side do sore assay, 
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And boast to swallow her in greedy grave ; 

She scorning both their spites, does make wide way, 

And with her breast breaking the foamy wave. 

Does ride on both their backs and fair herself doth save." 

These stanzas from the "Fairy Queen" are examples of 
various description — of landscape, forest, and sea. They are 
not so realistic — not so graphic — as Byron's description of 
scenery; they refer to no particular place, as his always do. 
A careless reader, or a reader prejudiced in favor of strong, 
personal feeling and expression (as Byron was) would doubt- 
less prefer the poetry resulting from more material conception 
and more graphic expression. To them, as to him, Spenser 
must always seem tame and without point. But let any one 
consider what the sacrifices of pointed realism and expressive 
detail implies in Spenser. It implies a conceptual breadth that 
gives free and equable scope to all the human faculties — to 
thought, to imagination, to fancy, to observation. The varied 
continuity and large grouping of object and idea in Spenser 
is never found in the more brilliant Byron. To say nothing 
of such detached observation and thought as the above quoted 
stanzas on the wreck and on the sights and sounds of evening 
show, his most carefully wrought, ambitious descriptions of 
Rome, of Clitumnus, and of Lake Leman, show the same 
loosely linked or separate effects, successive, not unified. The 
result of such detachment is to make our faculties, higher and 
lower, equally valid, and never in perfect agreement, much 
less mutually helpful in the attainment of a grand human con- 
ception. But with Spenser the imagination is so free and 
the feeling so continuous, that sharp distinctive example and 
shrewdly dividing reasoning faculty, as well as mere style, are 
not perceived; the transitions are as easy as those of dreaming. 
Yet the strength and scope of the conception are very shortly 
afterwards evident when such associations, processional or 
otherwise, are presented as "The House of Holiness," "The 
Bower of Bliss," "The Gardens of Adonis," "The Procession 
of the Sins," "The Cave of Mammon." It is needless to say 
that there is nothing of such sustained associative power in 
Byron. Far from it; all his poetry is detached in conception 
and only connected in form by such threads of association as 
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a pilgrimage or a name ; while his masterpiece, as it is called, 
reveals the contrary of large harmonious conception — discord- 
ant contradiction of ideas. We may say that no poet of truly 
intuitive and grand human conception could possibly have 
associated license and ribaldry, scoff and tavern jest, with 
eloquence and poetry as Byron did in "Don Juan." 

A few more stanzas of the "Fairy Queen" may be quoted to 
show Spenser's highest ideal of moral and spiritual beauty 
and also his energy of idealized action. It will be seen that 
Byron, owing to his low ideal and rejection of morality and 
religion, has nothing to show approaching this divine idealism 
and ideal energy. 

"Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 
Like a broad table did itself dispread, 
For Love his lofty triumphs to engrave 
And write the battles of his great godhead; 
All good and honor might therein be read, 
For there their dwelling was. And when she spake 
Sweet words like dropping honey she did shed; 
And twixt the pearls and rubins softly break 
A silver sound, that heavenly music seemed to make." 

The other three stanzas before and after this should be read 
describing the first appearance of the semi-divine Belphcebe: 

"Then up arose a man of matchless might, 
And wondrous wit to menage high affairs, 
Who stirred with pity of the stressed plight 
Of this sad realm, cut into diverse shares 
By such as claimed themselves Brute's rightful heirs, 
Gathered the princes of the people loose 
To taken counsel of their common cares 
Who with his wisdom won him straight did choose 
Their king. 

Fair Helena, the fairest living wight; 
Who in all. godly thews and goodly praise 
Did far excel, but was most famous hight 
For skill in music of all in her days, 

Ne thine the kingdom, ne the sceptre thine ; 
But realms and rulers thou dost both confound, 
And loyal truth to treason dost incline; 
Witness the guiltless blood poured oft on ground, 
The crowned often slain, the slayer crowned; 
The sacred diadem in pieces rent 
The purple robe gored with many a wound, 
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Castles surprised, great cities sacked and brent; 

So mak'st thou kings and gainest wrongful government. 

Most wretched man, 
That to affections does the bridle lend. 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But soon through suffrance grow to fearful end : 
Whiles they are weak betimes with them contend : 
For when they once to perfect strength do grow, 
Strong wars they make and cruel battry bend 
Gainst fort of Reason, it to overthrow ; 
Wrath, jealousy, grief, love, this Squire had laid thus low." 

With this splendid energy of conception, human and moral 
in our eas, such as Byron, with all his power of depicting law- 
less sublimity, with all his command of passionate thought 
and of choice diction, was incapable of, we will now conclude. 



Manchester. 



J. Kindon. 
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Principia Ethica. By George Edward Moore, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1903. Pp. xxvii, 232. 

Though this is quite a short book, there can be little doubt 
that it is one of the most important works on Ethics that have 
been published in recent times. Its importance is due mainly 
to the extraordinary clearness with which some leading con- 
ceptions are discussed. Whatever may be thought of its results, 
it is certainly a model of philosophical method and lucid exposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Moore takes as his motto the saying of Bishop Butler — 
"Everything is what it is, and not another thing." His main 
contention is that Good — the fundamental conception of Ethics 
— is unanalysable, and consequently indefinable. We can no more 
say what we mean by it, in terms of anything else, than we can 
in the case of a particular color, such as yellow. Yellow is 
yellow, and good is good; neither of them is resolvable into 
anything else. Hence Mr. Moore urges that almost all ethical 
writers have gone astray at the very outset of their inquiries; 
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